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What Is a Good Teacher? 


Hart R. DoucGLass 
Director of the College of Education, University of Colorado 


KA 


ANY CAREFUL investigations have been made in an effort 

to determine what factors are most closely associated with suc- 
cessful teaching and by what means one’s success in teaching might 
be most accurately predicted. The net result of all of these studies 
is that no particular factor seems to be closely associated with suc- 
cess in teaching and it is yet impossible to predict success in teach- 
ing with any great amount of accuracy. Nevertheless, there seem 
to be certain characteristics or qualities which characterize a good 
teacher and successful teaching. Some of these cannot be measured 
quantitatively. For instance, exact degrees of success in teaching 
can be measured only roughly. It is impossible to show by statistical 
means the degree of relationship between these factors and teaching 
success. 

In the first place it seems clear that in the light of modern knowl- 
edge of human growth and development and in the light of modern 
philosophy of education that a good teacher thinks constantly and 
plans teaching and learning activities in terms of their probable 
contribution to the direction and acceleration of the all-around 
growth and the development of the learner. The concept of a good 
teacher as one who is best able to get learners to master the con- 
tent of the school’s subject is becoming rather generally accepted. 

A good teacher is one who thinks properly in terms of the 
preparation of young people for life—preparation of young people 
to perform well in the situations which they will face as citizens, 
as workers, as members of homes, in their leisure life, and in their 
attainment of physical and mental health. Furthermore, a good 
teacher is one who has established interest in continued learning 
and prepared youngsters for continued learning in school, in college, 
and after school days are over. 

A good teacher is constantly alert to recognize and exploit op- 
portunities to provide experiences for learners which will contribute 
to the acquisition of appropriate information, contacts, understand- 
ings, physical, social and intellectual skills, physical, social and 
intellectual habits, ideals, attitudes, interests and tastes—appropriate 
types of growth of these various types which will contribute to prep- 
aration for life’s activities. 
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Throughout childhood and adolescence young people are feel- 
ing their way in a world which is still a strange world to them and 
there is a great need for a feeling of security—the younger the 
child the greater the need and the more the need is felt. Therefore, 
a good teacher makes sure he is effective in enabling young people 
to feel a considerable degree of security. The amount needed 
is different for each individual but it is common with all and 
many pupils who seem most secure are in their hearts quite insecure. 
Young people need to feel that “the teacher likes me and has con- 
fidence in me,” and that he or she has at least a reasonable degree 
of acceptance by their fellow learners. 

The entire mental, intellectual, and social life of individuals 
is activated and largely determined by the demand of each indi- 
vidual ego for recognition and expression. A good teacher provides 
opportunity for each youngster to develop and give expression to 
his desire for activity and creativity and for the child’s initiative. 
\ good teacher sees that each youngster has at least a modest degree 
of success in obtaining the goals of all learning activity. The 
voals must be an individual matter and there must be different 
standards for each individual by which his success is judged. Each 
individual must find opportunity for recognition of his or her 
work. 

A good teacher is constantly aware of the fact that one cannot 
teach a class—a class cannot learn as a class. A class has no common 
learning antenna or equipment; each individual has his own. A 
good teacher teaches the individual. This means that a good 
teacher makes at least some adaptation from time to time of the 
learning activity to the individual’s capacity, previously developed 
abilities, and educational background, to his interests, and to his 
present and future needs. A good teacher, therefore, spends con- 
siderable time and great effort in finding out all that he or she can 
about each individual child—consulting the accumulated data in 
the school records, in observing a child carefully at school, in 
discussing a child with the parents and with the child’s previous 
teacher. 

4 good teacher makes her work as concrete as possible. A good 
teacher avoids the acceptance of verbalism and excessive reliance 
upon words as a means of teaching and as a means of demonstration 
to the children of the degree to which they have learned. 

A good teacher uses audio-visual means to a great extent—film, 
slides, charts, diagrams, exhibits, and trips into the community. 
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A good teacher exerts great effort to see that the content of 
various subjects is related in the learning activities of the pupils 
to the community, to life activities and life needs. Realizing by 
that method that better understanding and learning may be as- 
sured, that retention of what is learned will be increased, and the 
ability to use in life situations what is learned will be increased. 

A good teacher provides for a great deal of definite learning 
activity other than reading material from books both in class and 
out of class. A good teacher interests youngsters in learning activ- 
ities which will involve thinking, investigation, organization of 
material and ideas, written and oral expression, and actual con- 
struction of things which they can handle. A good teacher will 
frequently provide for the use and application of what is learned 
in their life-situations of children. A good teacher also provides 
for learning activities which includes homework of a type involving 
the use of the parents as consultants in the gathering of data and 
this sort of homework is a substitute at least in part for the usual 
study at home as preparation for recitation and the preparation of 
paper work at home to be handed in at school. 

A good teacher finds time somehow, somewhere, to keep up with 
the rapidly changing ideas and the more rapidly changing world. 
A good teacher attempts to become less and less an academic hermit 
living in times gone by. A good teacher makes an unusual effort to 
see more adults and not restrict his or her life to life with children 
and books. A good teacher does provide time for a great amount 
of reading to enable her to keep up with the world and does not 
rely too much upon what small amount of knowledge assimilated 
in high school and college. 

A good teacher uses modern methods of evaluation and reacts 
accordingly. Believing in the all around development and growth 
of her children she is always looking for ways to observe whether or 
not young people are growing on all fronts, whether or not they 
have developed social adjustments, emotional balance, appropriate 
ideals, intellectual skills, and character growth of that sort as well 
as the acquisition of schoolbook information. This means observa- 
tion of youngsters throughout the school day. 

A good teacher also develops better methods of reporting to 
parents. She does not rely entirely upon old fashioned formal 
report cards. She reports on all aspects of human growth; she does 
more and more reporting in person and over the telephone and by 
notes to parents. The good teacher has a great belief in the im- 
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portance of the work of a teacher and is dedicated to the tasks of 
the teacher and to assisting young people to grow up and to live 
lives of happiness to themselves and of usefulness to their fellow- 
man. The good teacher is constantly studying to improve his or 
her effectiveness. The good teacher belongs to appropriate educa- 
tional professional organizations and reads a number of professional 
journals and participates eagerly and actively in in-service teacher 
growth activities of her school or school system. 

A good teacher has developed a very high sense of professional 
ethics involving professional relationships with her colleagues and 
professional, academic freedom, and good public relations. A good 
teacher realizes that the fact of the greatness of American people is 
traceable in a large part to the effectiveness of public education. 
For that reason, a good teacher is willing to spend time and energy 
in developing on the part of the public and understanding and 
appreciation of the problems and needs of the schools in which 
the teacher plays a part. The good teacher is therefore constantly 
an emissary of the schools in the community and regards that as an 
important part of her work as a good teacher. 

To be sure, not every good teacher is or does all the things in 
the fore-going paragraph, but the teacher who does none of those 
things is certainly not a good teacher in any sense of the word. 
Furthermore, a teacher is good to the extent that she does all of 
these things and to the extent that she does them well. Some 
teachers are, as they have always been and as they always will be, 
better teachers than others. To do all of these things requires an 
impossible amount of time, time not available to most teachers. A 
good teacher is a teacher who is able to budget time, reduce the 
amount of time spent on relatively non-essentials and things of lesser 
importance, and therefore, find time to be and do most of the things 
mentioned in this description of the good teacher. 

It is rare that a teacher meets all of these standards in the first 
few years of his or her teaching experience. Most teachers grow 
toward these, ideals and continue to attempt to grow as long as they 
teach. The good teacher is, therefore, not only a good teacher but 
is in the process of becoming a better teacher. 








The Quality of Teaching Is Not Strained 


CELESTE PENNY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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VERY TEACHER who has conscientiously chosen her profes- 

sion is potentially a good teacher. But, as the editor of one of 
the national magazines has so aptly said, “Good teachers are not 
made overnight—it takes many years.” Perhaps he was thinking of 
years of absorption of cultural background, years of instruction by 
competent teachers in the public schools, years of advanced study 
when the college assumed its rightful responsibility for seeing that 
no future teacher was offered to an unsuspecting public without 
even knowing correct English when she saw it, and, finally, of 
years of apprenticeship under kindly and helpful guidance. 

No such dream has become a universal reality. How, then, 
under existing conditions, can the experienced members of the 
profession help the young recruit approach her ideal? Toward 
what goals shall we steer her before she can merit the classification 
of a good teacher? 1 believe our greatest contribution lies in our 
examples. May the novice have sense enough to profit by both the 
bad and the good! 

For characteristic examples and incidents, I survey the long list 
of those who have taught me through childhood and adulthood: 
that unselfish soul in the one-room school who read “Hiawatha” 
to enchanted listeners as we sat on the “woodpile” during lunch 
hour (I have been reading poetry ever since) ; that beloved leader 
who helped me through a long struggle to a fixed goal offered his 
congratulations, and with a smile that I shall always remember and 
a challenging, “Now, what next?” catapulted me into undreamed-ol 
happy adventures; the learned gentleman from whose Shakespear- 
ean course the only thing I recall today is his sarcastic comment 
on my interpretation of a passage in Julius Caesar; the gentle 
lady, now blind and still beautiful, whose life was a daily manifes- 
tation of patience and kindness—these and others, maybe one out 
of ten, I do not forget. 

I recall, also, events and instances, good and bad, in the lives of 
my co-workers; I examine tendencies and practices of some fifty 
student teachers whom it has been my privilege to help train; and, 
finally, I scrutinize my own failures and successes through many 
years of trying to instruct youth. 
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From these various sources, then, I derive my own conclusions 
concerning the question, “What is a good teacher?” and herewith 
present them for consideration by any who are willing to keep 
advancing. Neither the desirable traits nor the undesirable, im- 
plied or mentioned in this paper, have all been found in any one in- 
dividual. A point I wish to make clear, however, is that they are 
real; not one incident which I report is fictitious. 

My “good teacher” loves her work to the point of being enthusi- 
astic about it. She is thorough in her preparation, and from the 
very first she sets her standards high in orderly procedure of con- 
duct and honest effort toward scholastic achievement. We never 
hear her yelling across the room at the top of her voice for some 
“noisy brat” to sit down. She moves unobtrusively to the scene of 
confusion and quietly handles the situation there; if necessary, there 
is a brief conference in the hall and almost always the return to 
the group of an understanding and repented lad. She accepts 
no slovenly work and yields not to the temptation to give high grades 
to please the parents nor to make the principal’s publicized report 
look good. She realizes that there are times when a failing grade 
is evidence of the kindest stand that she can take. 

Much of the teacher’s success is determined by her loyalty to 
the administration and her willingness to cooperate. She will not 
always agree; if she takes the trouble to talk things over privately 
before she acts, she is not likely to become a rebel, an embittered 
problem teacher. The least she can do is to 

Make deaf her ears to slander that is told 

Silence her tongue to ought that is unkind. 

In the classroom, the good teacher concerns herself not so much 
with the accumulation of facts as with the creation of a desire to 
learn the formation of habits and the establishment of principles. 
She creates the atmosphere. That is a tremendous responsibility, 
but we might as well admit that in her hands almost always lies 
the power to keep her group tense or to help them become relaxed 
and teachable. She can patiently explain and explain her subject 
matter until she knows that she has “got it across”; or if she chooses, 
she can rush nervously, hurriedly through the problem, ashamed 
ever to say, “I don’t know; let’s find out” when uncertainties arise. 
She can separate the sheep and the goats and announce publicly to 
the unexpected visitor, “Over here we have twelve of the dumbest 
folks you have ever seen! They can’t read a thing. I (noble me, 
self-sacrificing heroine) have tried every plan I ever heard of and 
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yet here they sit—just sit.” Or, by contrast, she can seek out in 
even the “dumbest” and most discouraged one trait to commend. 
The timid girl who irritates the class by not making her answers 
audible is praised for her gentle voice. Jack, who spells atrociously, 
but who does have a good vocabulary, is given the distinction of 
being asked to read the seven short papers on his row and to try 
to find one picturesque word cr one vivid phrase in each. (His 
own paper may receive two grades, one for choice of expression 
and one for poor spelling. That usually brings results.) She can 
constantly beat the knuckles of the youngster who makes the same 
mistakes day after day, or she may permit him to choose a special 
helper from the volunteers among the gifted students who will work 
individually with him while the teacher instructs the middle-of-the- 
road group. 

The degree to which the instructor keeps herself in the back- 
ground and lays directed responsibility upon every member of 
the class as fast as he can take it will, I believe, be the determining 
factor in creating the desire to learn and in forming habits of proper 
evaluation of what is done. I have been amazed and so have par- 
ents, at the hours and hours and hours teenagers will spend in 
memorizing and staging by themselves chosen scenes from Shake- 
speare for only their own little group, and apparently with no 
thought of the grade to be received. Likewise, it used to surprise 
me to see boys who had hitherto taken pride in not liking “that 
stuff’, in groups of five or six, present their favorite English poets 
to the class in forty to fifty minute programs of their own prepara- 
tion that frequently involved costuming, interviewing, orchestration, 
singing, composing accompaniments, making for some sound effects, 
preparing slides, and spending their own money; always the pro- 
grams involved much outside reading, unlimited time, and usually 
the memorizing of anywhere from 100 to 1000 lines per pupil. Con- 
trast the pain and the ultimate cost to him of requiring Bill to 
memorize only what the teacher selects and keeping him in until 
he does. I have been guilty and I've learned the hard way. The 
good teacher will realize sooner, if she does not care who gets credit 
for each idea, that there is absolutely no limit to what a pupil 
can do and will do gladly. 

Numerous personality traits and habits make or mar the aspir- 
ant’s chances to become a good teacher. One guards the health of 
her body as she does that of her soul; another comes back to the 
classroom with the obvious results of a “hangover.” One enters 
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into the fun of extra-curricular activities and accepts the challenge 
of student-faculty contests and events; another locks her door and 
grades papers. (When else can it be done?” I don’t know; maybe 
there’s an opportunity to use those gifted students again.) One 
travels, attends summer schools, and takes advantage of every op- 
portunity to further her growth; another considers her diploma the 
crowning achievement in professional advancement. One, finding 
herself in a community lacking books and rich resources, makes use 
of the University’s Extension Service, shares her own books, brings 
in outside speakers, and arranges profitable trips for her group; 
another gives up in despair and confines her efforts to the four 
walls of the classroom. 

One hides her distress when the 39th entrant joins her class six 
weeks late, gives him a kindly welcome and makes a friend; another, 
the ex-Army man, greeted as Mr. A~——, in a you-will-do-well-to- 
remember-this tone replies, ““To you it’s Colonel A-——” and starts 
a fight that lasts all the year and evokes such incidents as the tollow- 
ing: The boy, absorbed in completing his test, failed to hear the 
direction to pass up the papers. Realizing his mistake, he carried 
his up in person and explained what had happened. “Colonel” 
A——— accused the lad of cheating, crumpled the paper in his hand, 
and dropped it into the wastebasket, saying, “I refuse to grade it.” 
Spontaneously, the boy reclaimed the paper, smoothed out the 
rumpled pages, and with a “I'll be damned if you won't!” calmly 
placed them upon the accepted stack. Incidentally, the paper was 
graded. Whether “Colonel” A——— has yet become a good teacher, 
I do not know. 

Above all and controlling all that we have discussed, the good 
teacher reverences her God and is not ashamed to show she does. 
About her whole life is a buoyancy, a radiance, a “Joy” that in the 
words of Dr. J. S. Stewart “‘is the flag flying from the battlements of 
the Christian heart to show that the King is in residence.” 








Teaching and Mental Health 


ALBERT L. BILLIG 
Allentown High School, Allentown, Pa. 
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GOOD TEACHER is a mentally healthy teacher. This state 
4 Xof affairs albeit true is not easy to come by. Many of us assume 
mental health as our right. This article deals with what lies behind 
that right, how we come by it, and how we pass it on. Man himself 
is the chief threat to man’s mental health. It is not the demands of 
life, but the complications man has added to them that make 
trouble. In teaching for example the teacher is expected to do a 
good job of teaching (getting a subject across) while at the same 
time keeping the pupils happy, contented, and eager to learn 
(this can be a paradox). Should the teacher fail in this task, man 
has added something to failure. He had added disgrace, so that 
as we go on we are always conscious of this addition. We are 
taught early in life that failure to achieve the goals set up by our 
group is disgraceful. A piling-up of such situations causes many 
of us to acquire an overpowering fear of failure, and what is more 
destructive is that some of us become fearful of our fellow man. 
Many of us, if we do not get what we feel to be our fair share 
tend to believe that there is something wrong with us, due to the 
arbitrary goals set up by man. Factors which make comfortable liv- 
ing with our fellow worker difficult menace mental health. Fear 
of admitting fear is another hazard to mental health which man 
has created. Complete immunity from fear is certainly not desir- 
able, but immunity from the fear of fear can be acquired and is a 
mental health asset. Another emotion which we must learn to 
handle is hate. Many laymen believe that by concealing hate one 
is well adjusted. However, concealing hate from oneself and acting 
a lie about it lays the foundation for much mental illness. The 
commonest weapons which man uses against man are ridicule, be- 
littling, sarcasm, and shaming. These destroy self-respect and self- 
confidence. In this condition one is easy prey for mental illness. 

Let us see what mental health is. Mental health is not the 
absence of a psychosis, but the presence of a personality oriented 
to use its capacity. This certainly is a property of a good teacher. 
Several common types of orientation can be described somewhat 
like this: The receptive person feels the need to conform, which is 
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accompanied by a feeling of helplessness and it is here we find a 
self-image held by some teachers. These individuals often are 
happiest when working alone. Second, the exploitative person who 
says, in effect, to himself, “I’ll take what I need.” These individuals 
are often expansive. Often they do not know how to work. How- 
ever, they feel superior to those about them. Third, the self-effac- 
ing person who needs assurance. Many teachers are among this 
group. These are strong on loyalty and tend to blame themself for 
ther people’s errors. But is this the image of a good teacher? Each 
of these orientations is a way of explaining one’s self, but each in 
turn is incomplete. Just as the pupil makes his greatest growth, 
mentally and emotionally, in situations which are creative to him, 
so too does the teacher experience exuberance and worthwhileness 
in such situations. A productive orientation is one in which the 
individual is creative, and in which he feels secure within himself. 
This secure teacher is the good teacher. 

What can the teacher do to improve the emotional climate 
within his classroom? First, understand that the schoolroom is in a 
very real sense a counterpart of the pupil’s household. Children 
often learn to evaluate their own value, in the world in which they 
live, from the opinions of their parents and teachers. Any distorted 
attitude held by children is largely learned from others. Children 
are peculiar possessions, and as teachers we must realize that if 
you treat them properly you will lose them, since they become 
self-confident and take pleasure in accepting responsibility. On the 
other hand, the dependent pupil always needing the teacher’s help 
is like the infant. He is the center in his own small world. These 
emotionally immature children contribute most of the adjustment 
problems in the classroom. In a permissive and stimulating class- 
room, having limits for acceptable behavior yet allowing enough 
life-space, productive thinking and emotional control can develop. 
The crux of the classroom climate, however, is the life adjustment 
of the teacher. 

We are primarily effective only when we are at peace with our 
emotions, for once aroused we find ourselves incapable of good 
solutions. How often one hears that a teacher is tense and fearful 
of all comers. When one experiences tension or fear the body in 
its way is attempting to adopt to a noxious situation or stimulus. 
This process of adaptation is a complex one. Even in its simplest 
form, the reflex, it is so complex that we hardly understand it. If 
one is fearful and tense there is evidence of a continuing threat to 
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the self, and so the adaptive process continues without letup. Hy- 
pertension and high blood pressure are some of its obvious results. 
How many teachers could be described as tense? To prevent hyper- 
tension, or to reduce it if it is present, a more healthful orientation 
needs to be developed within the teacher himself, as well as in the 
interpersonal relationships found within the classroom. 

The teacher needs to be comfortable. This is in part the respon- 
sibility of the supervisory and administrative personnel. However, 
one of the first things necessary to being comfortable as a teacher 
is to find out what you mean to yourself. Do you accept yourself? 
Is the friend inside, or is he to be sought among one’s acquaintances? 
The good teacher respects himself, for without this how can he 
accept the diversity that he is faced with; the responsibility of the 
pupils whose lives he influences. Just as parents’ tensions are assim- 
ilated by children, teachers’ tensions and preferences are transmitted 
in the form of values, as well as in the knowledge that is communi- 
cated (in the narrow sense). The good teacher shows curiosity, 
persistence, and cultivates positive action patterns. 

The more comfortable any of us with our group the better is 
our chance for mental health. Mental health consists of the capacity 
to live within the limits imposed by our bodily equipment, with 
other human beings, happily, productively, and without being too 
much of a nuisance. In order to achieve these desirable ends one 
needs affection, praise, and a degree of consistency in the sense of 
freedom from rapid, frequent, and unpredictable change. Even 
children rebel against too much change. Too often these conditions 
are unmet, resulting in what the public so naively refers to as mis- 
fit teachers. Whereas, in reality, what the public sees is the com- 
bined result of negligence, ridicule, and oftimes political expediency. 
These lower the efficiency of the teacher concerned. Courses of 
study and textbooks are often mandatory, irrespective of true merit. 
This often leads to serious repression on the part of the teacher. 

Instead of waiting for others to do something for them, teachers 
can, in terms of mental potential, untangle the prevailing unhy- 
gienic mental attitude. Teachers must endeavor to remove what- 
ever keeps them from having a healthy mental atmosphere in which 
to live with their students. Teachers need the freedom and happi- 
ness that comes from productiveness, as a source of strength. 

In the foreword of the 1950 Yearbook of the Association of 
Supervisors and Curriculum Development, “Fostering Mental 
Health In Our Schools,” the following statement is made, “probably 
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the most important area omitted is that of the mental health of 
teachers.” Again, “This volume may seem to bring new pressure 
upon the teacher, new expectancy for change, possibly implied 
criticism of current practice.” The gist of the book identifies 
the role of the teacher as that of accepting and clarifying the 
child’s feelings. Stating it from a somewhat different point of view, 
the role of the teacher is to understand and work with the peer 
group. How can a tense teacher discharge this duty without first 
having received like acceptance and understanding from his co-work- 
ers and the community. One does not point to additional short- 
comings when one is already overburdened. Better conditions are 
needed to increase the mental health of teachers, as the teacher is 
a crucial figure in our society. Only when the teacher is functioning 
on a high level of mental health can he be sensitive to the needs of 
the children. Then we have a good teacher. Otherwise he is 
likely to project his own tensions just as any other person would 
do in a similar situation. Self-confidence, self-control, and stability, 
with the zest to live are the prime indicators of a good teacher, a 
mentally healthy individual. As someone has so aptly said, life 
seems to be the lull between birth and the epitaph. Let’s enjoy the 
lull. 
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HE GOOD teacher has a philosophy about teaching—one he 

has come through to for himself. He believes also in the sub- 
ject he teaches—believes in its value to the individual and to so 
ciety. What a teacher actually believes and has a real affinity for, 
that he can surely put across with greater skill. The good teacher 
knows that he is a link between the past and the future—knows that, 
but for him and his kind, the treasured heritage of learning, that 
makes our civilization what it is, would be lost. He knows that in 
his teaching he is holding up certain important aspects of the 
knowledge acquired by man for the next generation’s examination, 
rejection, modification, or adoption. The good teacher, therefore, 
never actually loses sight of what it is he really wants to teach. 

As all teaching is a three-way relationship among the teacher, 
his pupil, and the material taught, teaching is somewhat like throw- 
ing a ball. The point is “Catch.” The ball the good teacher pitches 
always requires some response in thought or productivity or both 
and is related to the course as a whole, its significance colorfully 
explained. To the skillful student the good teacher will pitch 
intricate curves, challenging throws. But there are many who are 
trying to catch, who, if they are not helped to receive and return 
the toss, grow weary of the game before they have had enough suc- 
cess to thrill to performance. To these uninitiated he will take 
careful aim, for when the pitch is not right, it’s a foul ball. 

How can the teacher know what pitch to use? He knows he- 
cause he establishes some personal relationship between himself and 
each student—an awareness of personality and being. Out of this 
teacher-awareness of him and his desires, the student without 
definite motives or goal may be led into the joy of learning because 
he senses his teacher’s interest in him as a person and in his re- 
sponses. 

In high school students, longing burns blue-white, but often 
desire is all they have. They lack skill, judgment, wisdom to ac- 
complish their aims. The good teacher unites the yearning with the 
means that will help the students attain their goals. He will analyse 
the reason for failure in a student's performance and will commend 
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continually what is commendable in a student’s work. For the 
good teacher praises without flattery, sincerely. He does not really 
expect many scholars who love to learn for the sheer joy of it. 
No more inspiring schoolman ever wrote on this subject than Roger 
Ascham in his book, The Scholemaster (1570): “. . . beat a child 
if he dance not well, and cherish him though he learn not well, ye 
shall have him unwilling to go to dance and glad to go to his book.” 

The good teacher will recurrently analyse his charted course. 
He will observe currents. He will wish to come into harbor, not 
by chance, but by design. Yet the skillful teacher-pilot will make 
shore calls at ports not on the itinerary if he listens enough to find 
that there are student-passengers who yearn for a sight of them, 
for he knows that the passengers are the reason for the voyage, not 
the pilot. 

Once a tipler, long in his cups, was asked by a gentleman on the 
street the way to the Post Office. After attempting to give muddled 
directions for a few minutes, the drunk finally said, “Don’t bother 
about it, mister. You can’t get to the Post Office from here.” 
Problems arising from student misbehavior muddle teacher direc- 
tion, yet inattention, disturbing conduct itself, the good teacher 
uses to illustrate a point essential to the lesson if he is constantly 
alert to the possibilities of teaching and keeps the class performance 
“live” and not “canned.” 

This sort of technique is illustrated in an incident that occurred 
several years ago in a sixth grade. A little boy after having washed 
the boards returned to the room during the music lesson, beating 
loudly on the bottom of the can, rather obviously intending to 
disturb. The normal teacher reaction would have been a sharp 
reprimand. The music teacher, however, laughingly called him to 
her and asked him to accompany the class on his “drum.” 

There is, of course, no single bundle of teaching techniques 
that will, if practiced, miraculously make a good teacher. How- 
ever, the teacher's ability to pay attention to the student, to see the 
humorous in a situation, and to use a deviation when possible, not 
merely tolerate it, will help maintain classroom equilibrium and 
teacher poise, both essential to good teaching. 

The classic writers devoutly believed that learning was to instruct 
and to delight. What Sir Philip Sidney wrote of the good poet in 
his Defense of Poesey seems equally as fittingly said of the good 
teacher: It is as if he gave “a medicine of cherries.” “Who keeps 
one end in view makes all things serve.” The good teacher can 
direct his students to the Post Office from anywhere. 
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? THE CLASSROOM is a laboratory for observing and practicing 
the principles of good human relations. The creative teacher 
must be the source of experiences that will develop personality, dis- 
pel fears, give satisfaction, promote confidences, challenge and help 
develop abilities, and develop values and standards for maximum 
erowth for each child. 

The first step for the achievement of these goals is to help the 
pupil develop self-understanding and self-direction. Considering, 
but not ruled by the students’ limitations, the teacher creates op- 
portunities for problem analysis and decision making. He produces 
situations that challenge the pupils to understand their own abili- 
ties, interests, and limitations. He recognizes and takes advantage 
of each unique situation in the classroom to encourage pupil self- 
expression in all media—for example, art, poetry, drama, writing, 
music and number work. 

The creative teacher must be skillful in introducing activities 
which will enable a pupil to work independently. Gradually, un- 
der creative leadership, the child assumes control of his own actions 
and achievements. 

The creative teacher has faith in the pupil's right to learn, to 
discover his own truths, and to present his own interpretations to 
the class. In this permissive atmosphere, a child realizes the full 
intent of education. First, he learns ideas and in these ideas through 
expressing his own experience, learns of himself and his unique 
place in his schoolroom-world. 

A second essential in the wholesome development of the child is 
the attainment of emotional maturity. Necessary to this maturity 
is an appreciation of the value of human relationships. In order 
to have successful association with other people, a child must feel 
secure and free from fears and frustrations, must get satisfaction 
from his academic efforts, and must experience working cooperative- 
ly with others. 

A creative teacher effectively integrates guidance with his class- 
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room teaching. He knows that all children have problems in the 
process of growth. Acclimation to the group, to the school, to the 
subject matter—these are all trouble spots. The teacher must help 
children meet and resolve these adjustment anxieties. Careful orien- 
tation of school activities and subject matter will help a child feel 
comfortable. Finding a child’s special needs and interests will let 
him know someone is concerned about him. 

Orienting a child to the group is especially difficult. This en- 
tails patient encouragement to the social group to help them accept 
and work happily with all members of the classroom. <A teacher's 
sense of justice and his honest appreciation for each individual 
should be the vivid example of what acceptance is and, more than 
that, what friendship can be. 

The comfortable, calm, creative teacher exemplifies and projects 
security to the child. This kind of environment is the one in which 
the child grows best. This is the atmosphere in which emotional 
and social maturity is cultivated. The classroom itself is a labora- 
tory where the creative teacher helps children in the process of 
breaking with the known—the secure—and of creating the new. 
Thus the process of meeting the problems of a changing world are 
learned. As a result, frustration and fear of the new change and 
becomes a challenge which leads to maturity. 

A teacher must have keen insight, initiative, and originality if 
he is to sense, diagnose, and help solve the student’s difficulties. 
Even though he may need the assistance of the guidance counselor 
or refer a pupil to an outside agency, the teacher is the one who 
must first recognize the need of the child. 

A creative teacher is essential in helping young people learn to 
live and work cooperatively in a democratic society. He provides 
activities where children and teacher plan together, express opin- 
ions, choose committees, make decisions, and share jobs. Through 
such activity children discover a sense of participation, a respect 
for the opinions and rights of others, and their own right of free- 
dom of thought and expression. 

Schools in attempting to utilize and mold the minds of young 
people to the fullest sometimes fail to hold students in school until 
they have reached a satisfying and constructive goal. The teacher 
who is creative and refreshing in his aproach is our strongest re- 
source in holding the right young people in school. For the most 
part pupils drop out because they have not had satisfying learning 
experiences. 
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Learning is more satisfying when the pressure to compete is not 
too extreme, when there are some vicarious experiences, when there 
is recognition of emotional influences in the thinking process; when 
many methods of approach may be used; when the child’s failures 
are not ridiculed but are viewed objectively and provision is made 
for remedial help; and when he is allowed some freedom of opinion 
and planning. These instructional approaches are descriptive of 
the creative teacher. 

The pupil learns about himself, about the world of work, about 
people that he must work with in this creative and dynamic atmos- 
phere. As long as the child can apply his learning experiences to 
himself, as long as he can test for himself what is important and 
what is not, he is being satisfied and will move toward his true 
potential. 

The development of the pupil’s learning and exploring capaci- 
ties to the fullest extent, in addition to the development of charac- 
ter, personality, and emotional and social maturity depend on the 
teacher. These challenging responsibilities demand a creative 
teacher. 
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HE public schools of this country have pretty well accom- 

plished their aim of teaching every child who has the capac- 
ity to read, to write, and to perform the fundamental processes 
of arithmetic. It is possible to trace the roots of this objective for 
elementary education back ic the Protestant Reformation, from 
which sprung the ideal that each child has the right and privilege 
to read the Word of God. The invention of printing made this 
ideal feasible. It has been only in the last fifty years that the ideal 
of a secondary education for all youth has been accepted in this 
country. Whereas it is not difficult to see the advantage of learn- 
ing the three R’s as the unifying aim of the elementary school in 
our early history, it has been more difficult to put one’s finger on a 
like aim for the secondary school. The aims of the secondary 
school have been expressed in terms of self-realization, economic 
efficiency, good citizenship, and other such objectives. Basic to all 
of these is the concept that in high school we should teach boys and 
girls to think—to think reflectively. In other words, our secondary 
schools can be expected to produce individuals who are intellec- 
tually independent. 

Reflective thinking involves seeing the results of one’s experi- 
ences in relation to one another and drawing conclusions from them. 
Such conclusions are the generalizations, or concepts, which then 
function in further thought processes. The hypotheses of this work 
are a) that to teach a concept, or a generalization, means to teach 
through a complete thought process and b) that pupils in high 
school can be taught the skill involved in this process. 


DEFINITION 

Various writers have used different names for the process of 
which we are speaking. Many label it “reflective thinking,” some 
“creative thinking,” and a few have used the term “positive think- 
ing.” To achieve any proficiency in teaching this, it is first essen- 
tial to discern the elements which go to make up the thought proc- 
ess and then look for ways in which the teaching may be attacked. 
Lists of steps of reflective thinking have been compiled by several 
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authors, the classic of these lists is that of John Dewey (4,12). For 
this work, this list is compiled: 


1. A difficulty sensed by the thinker. 

2. Recognition of the problem involved in the difficulty and the 
delineation of it. 

3. The formation of a hypothesis. This step involves inference 
and inductive thinking. 

4. The gathering of facts to serve as evidence. This step in- 
cludes a choice of pertinent facts. 

5. The use of the facts in forming a concept or a generalization. 

6. The application of the concept or generalization. 


These steps were outlined years ago. In the meantime re- 
search has been done and the implementation of some of the steps 
has been studied. We have garnered the conclusions from some of 
this research where it deals specifically with the classroom. For 
the sake of clarity, we have grouped the conclusions under several 
headings more or less clearly defined. It is admitted that these 
divisions are arbitrary and are not always clear cut. 


THE ELEMENTS OF REFLECTIVE THINKING 


Conclusion 1. The ability to do reflective thinking consists 
of specific skills which can be acquired, to varying degrees and 
through suitable instruction, by high school pupils of all ability 
levels. 

Conclusion 2. The abilities which go to make up reflective 
thinking are separable and measureable. 


Much of the work done in the general field of thought pertinent 
to the high school classroom has been done by teachers of science 
and under the heading of scientific thinking. This is not surpris- 
ing in light of the prevailing psychology in the early decades of 
this century. In accordance with this psychology, it was generally 
believed that the teaching of science itself taught boys and girls to 
think scientifically. When Downing (5) in 1933 devised a test 
of the elements and safeguards of scientific thinking, he con- 
cluded that the skill in scientific thinking was not necessarily a prod- 
uct of the study of scientific subjects. At this time Noll (17) was 
also working in the science teaching field and identified six habits 
of scientific thought. He too indicated that this type of thinking 
is not a product of the study of subject but must be taught directly 
if it is to be taught at all. Noll also devised a test of scientific think- 
ing—one of the earlier efforts for the evaluation of this ability. 
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Curtis (3) had done pioneer work by this time in the listings 
of the elements of scientific attitude and the elements of scientific 
method. He held that these two areas are separable and that 
each may be taught and that the results of such teaching can be 
measured. The tests which he devised were incorporated into 
his textbooks and thus were brought directly to the classroom. 

Salisbury (18) attacked the problem of outlining and summariz- 
ing as aspects of the thinking process in the middle thirties. She 
found a definite improvement in thinking occurs with the better 
organization brought about by careful outlining and summarizing. 
She indicated an improvement on the part of the pupils when they 
were retested on the Terman Intelligence Test. (The writer has 
some reservations in accepting this conclusion.) 

Teichman (23) devised a test of the ability to draw conclu- 
sions from materials presented. He also isolated and tested the 
ability to select the best of several conclusions presented and the 
ability to select the best reasons why a conclusion is either good 
or faulty. We see here three distinct abilities: a) that of making 
a conclusion b) that of selecting a good conclusion and c) that of 
knowing why a conclusion is good. He stressed that the evaluation 
of his learning by the learner is also important. This evaluation 
and the three abilities identified are, he held, proper outcomes of 
secondary school teaching. 

Furst (8) spoke of the abilities above as steps in the process 
of thinking and declared that pupils reach the higher levels of 
such skills only with instruction aimed at the cultivation of the 
thinking process. 

Further work was done on the compilation of lists of elements of 
the scientific method by Keeslar (12) in 1945. Altogether he 
listed 54 items—some major and some minor. He stated that no 
adequately validated list of elements had been compiled to that 
time. His validation was done through the aid of 22 research scien- 
tists on the staff of the University of Michigan who determined the 
adequacy and the relative importance of each item. His list of 
major items included sensing a problem, studying evidence, form- 
ing hypotheses, and drawing conclusions. His list was reworded so 
as to be easily understood by high school students. He concluded 
that the elements of scientific thinking are definite, distinct from 
scientific attitudes, and are known and used by scientists. Further- 
more, he added, we may assume that as soon as effective methods 
of teaching this scientific method and these attitudes are found, 
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the high school student’s chances of success in meeting and solving 
everyday problems will be greatly enhanced. 

The essential ability involved in grasping a principle as the re- 
sult of specific experiences is that of inference. Minton (15) de- 
clared that education can shape the minds of pupils by teaching 
inductive thought. Curtis (3) has explained and supported the 
use of the inductive method. A great deal of the work done by 
him and others working with him—Wise (28), Keeslar (12), Miles 
(14), and Smith (20)—is a direct approach to the teaching of 
science through the inductive acquisition of principles on the 
part of the learner by means of many experiences (experiments) . 

The foregoing paragraphs indicate that those working in the 
teaching of science have been deeply concerned with the nature of 
scientific thinking, the elements of it, the habits and skills involved 
in it, as well as the teaching of these things. There is little, if 
any, essential difference in the teaching of the thought process in 
one field or another, in our opinion, and the findings of the writers 
in the science teaching field can be applied with great benefit to 
the teaching of all subjects in the high school curriculum. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE ABILITY TO Do REFLECTIVE THINKING 
TO MEASURED INTELLIGENCE 
Conclusion 3. The abilities involved in reflective thinking 
correlate with measured intelligence but the correlation is not 
high. 


Foremost among our considerations is the relationship between 
the ability to think reflectively and the measured quantity which is 
the basis of intelligence tests. Is the ability to think reflectively 
definitely a function of the measured quantity ordinarily converted 
into the I. Q.? It is not necessary for us to deal in detail here with 
the content of most tests purporting to measure intelligence or men- 
tal maturity. Briefly, such tests measure what is learned of an as- 
sumed common background of experience and, in some cases, the 
ability to infer. An outline of reflective thinking has already been 
presented. Those who have done research conclude a) the ability to 
think reflectively has some correlation with measured intelligence 
b) the two factors, or groups of factors, being considered are over- 
lapping rather than identical and separable and c) the elements 
that go to make up the ability of reflective thinking are in them- 
selves entities that are identifiable and are, moreover, suitable as 
specific objectives of high school teaching. 
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There is a good deal of support for these generalizations from 
specific studies which have been made. In the nineteen thirties 
Welborn (27) and others wrote that the results of inference hold 
better than factual memory. Much of the work demanded in an 
intelligence test involves factual memory. More specifically in the 
science field, Sinclair and Tolman (19) concluded that intelli- 
gence and inference making ability are not the same thing but that 
superiority in intelligence favors superiority in the other faculty. 
Smith (21), investigating the relationship between the ability to 
recall and the ability to reason, concluded that the ability indicated 
by the I.Q. is not the main ability involved in learning general 
science. In this learning, the ability to recall and the ability to 
see relationships are closely related to success. It is implied that 
these abilities are only partially accounted for in the intelligence 
quouent. 

Billings (1), however, put forth the thesis that problem solving 
is a general function and remains constant in the individual. In 
his own words, he stated that problem solving ability represents 
Spearman's “g”’ of intelligence. This idea is not peculiar to Bill- 
ings and has been entertained by several writers. The correlations 
between the ability to solve problems in one field and the same 
ability in another field. On the other hand, the correlation be- 
tween the ability to solve problems in one field and the amount of 
knowledge possessed in it is low. Those who possess much infor- 
mation cannot always apply it efficiently in problem solving. The 
fact gatherers often have high academic standing, however, because 
so many of the evaluative instruments used stress recall of facts. 

The last decade of the first half century (1940-50) produced re- 
sults in the work of Glazer (9), Teichman (23), and Furst (8). 
Glazer quoted his own work and that of others to indicate that 
general intelligence is something different from the ability to rea- 
son and to think critically. It is significant that, working from the 
assumption that there is low correlation between I.Q. and what he 
termed critical thinking, he quoted coefficients of correlation from 
.17 to .70 to support his assumption. He concluded that the ability 
to think critically may be improved by instruction. 

Among several abilities in thinking, Teichman (23) tested pu- 
pils’ ability to draw conclusions. In a period of instruction, both 
his experimental and his control group gained in the ability to 
draw conclusions but the gains of the experimental group, who were 
taught by a problem solving method with each pupil drawing con- 
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clusions, were significantly higher than those of the control group. 
He stated, further, that growth in the ability to draw conclusions 
showed a low correlation with mental age. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF REFLECTIVE THINKING TO THE TRANSFER OF 
LEARNING 

Conclusion 4. The ability to do reflective thinking is very 

likely to be accompanied by good academic marks but good 

marks do not necessarily indicate the presence of this ability. 


- 


Conclusion 5. A good memorizer is not necessarily a good 
thinker. 

Every reader understands that the reason for learning involves 
the transfer of the learning from one situation to another. Some 
writers have reported work in this specific field. As early as 1908 
Judd (11)* told of an experiment with boys shooting at under- 
water targets. After some practice the boys attained a certain level 
of performance. They were then divided into two groups and one 
was given instruction concerning the passage of light through water. 
The other, of course, was not instructed. The two groups were 
tested once more on their markmanship but with the target four 
inches under water rather than twelve as in the first trials. The 
boys who had been instructed in the principle of the refraction of 
light as it passes through water were more successful in hitting the 
target than were the control group. Knowledge of the principle, it 
was concluded, had transferred to the application of it. 

Moore (16) concluded, in 1930, that the amount of knowledge 
possessed does not correlate highly with the ability to apply know!l- 
edge although a study of science increases the proportion of 
facts which can be applied to an individual. It is the proportion 
with which we are concerned here. Interest, Moore continued, 
increases factual knowledge, but not the ability to apply it. It is 
no doubt true that the great emphasis placed on the acquisition 
of facts in our schools fosters the ability to gather facts. The ability 
to apply the facts, however, is a separate entity. It can be devel- 
oped in the learner. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGE, AND SEX, AND THE ABILITY TO Do 
REFLECTIVE THINKING 


Conclusion 6. The ability to do reflective thinking is pres- 
ent in a child younger than one of junior high school age. 

Conclusion 7. No significant differences exist between the 
sexes as far as the ability to think reflectively is concerned. 


* This work was repeated and reported in detail in 1941 by Hendrickson and 
Schroeder (10). 
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There is a body of research concerned with the relationship of 
thinking ability to age and with the relationship to sex but the 
lesser conclusions are so uniformly in line with common sense and 
with commonly accepted practice that it is considered hardly worth- 
while to report the research here. 


TECHNIQUES INVOLVED IN THE TEACHING OF REFLECTIVE THINKING 


Conclusion 8. Pupils who learn quickly and organize their 
material tend to retain what they learn better than do the pu- 
pils who learn slowly. 

Conclusion 9. The ability to do reflective thinking on the 
part of a high school pupil depends to a large extent on the 
training he has had in the elements of the process. 

Conclusion 10. The ability to think reflectively is increased 
when the learner is afforded the opportunity of self-expression 
and uses this opportunity well. 

Conclusion 11. The teacher does little to help the child 
think reflectively by pointing out generalizations to him. 

Conclusion 12. We have not yet learned to teach the ele- 
ments of reflective thinking nor have we accepted them as valid 
aims of teaching in the high school. 


We have indicated the steps of reflective thinking. It is obvious 
that to study the techniques of teaching is to investigate the work 
done concerning the teaching of the separable elements. The afore- 
mentioned work of Judd (11) reported in 1908 is evidence that a 
generalization can be applied directly as the result of instruction. 
Judd did not deal with a technique used to teach either the general- 
ization itself nor the application of it. In 1928 Waters (26) set 
up an experiment to study the relationship of tuition (teaching) on 
ideational learning. He found that, in regard to the problem 
which was to be solved by his subject and the key to which involved 
generalization, demonstration was not very helpful. Telling about 
the generalization was efficacious in the particular group of prob- 
lems to be done immediately but did not help in subsequent prob- 
lems. Calling attention to the significant aspects of the group of 
problems presented helped pupils to discover generalizations. Such 
tuition helps most, it was found, in the early processes of problem 
solving. In brief, doing the problem for the pupil is not effective 
teaching. Telling him of a generalization common to one group 
of problems does not assure the teacher that the pupils discern that 
the generalization is common to another group of problems. Draw- 
ing the attention of the learner to cues in the problem situation, 
however, helped the learner on the immediate problems and in- 
creased his alertness to cues in further problems. 
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Stump (22) contributed one conclusion when he declared that 
the more rapidly his subjects learned, the longer they retained the 
learned material. 

Even though unit teaching has been utilized in the elementary 
schools and has been tied in with the project method of teaching, 
many teachers have not realized fully how much is involved in this 
technique. Morrison, one of the great supporters of unit teaching, 
saw in it the opportunity to teach skill in reflective thought and 
to achieve, for the learner, the ability to carry on self-dependent 
intellectual life. Essentially the unit method is a problem-solving 
approach to learning. The fact that it has been used less, and in 
a narrower sense of the word, in the secondary school than in the 
elementary is perhaps due to the conventional objectives of instruc- 
tion and organization of the high school. The unit method fore- 
shadowed the core curriculum which has gained strength during 
the last fifteen years. 

In 1932 Ewert and Lambert (7) conducted an experiment in 
concept formation through a puzzles situation. In their work, no 
learner without instruction in forming concepts succeeded in form- 
ing a generalization for himself. They found that instruction in the 
discovery of generalizations increased the initial efficiency of learn- 
ing, decreased the number of trials necessary to learn, and hence 
decreased excess motions in the solving of the puzzles. Furthermore, 
although the duller children received benefit from this instruction, 
the intelligent scholars benefited somewhat more. 

Tyler (25) in 1933 reported on his experiments in the teaching 
of biology in which students taught by an inductive method im- 
proved during the fifteen months after the final examinations in 
applying principles and interpreting new experiences even though 
they were not enrolled in any biology course during the interim. 
The control group, taught by a conventional deductive method, 
showed no such improvement. 

As late as 1950 Krasnican (13) observed that classroom proce- 
dures for teaching thinking are obviously lacking. Few procedures 
used, he added, lead to transfer of learning. Abundant observation 
of high school classes by the writer indicates that the situation has 
not changed greatly in the intervening years. The situation is well 
summarized in the wry statement that there must be a great deal of 
learning in the high school because the pupils take so little of it 
away. 
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SUMMARY 
The hypotheses of this work are a) that to teach a concept, or 


a generalization, means to teach through a complete thought 
process and b) that pupils in high school can be taught the skill 
involved in this process. This skill is itself a pattern of lesser 
skills which are separable and measurable. Research is cited to sup- 
port the feasibility of teaching the lesser skills. It is implied from 
the conclusions of the research that is the proper function of the 
high school to teach the pattern of skills involved in reflective think- 
ing. It is concluded that the high school is not teaching such 
thinking at the present time. 
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O SOME it seemed to begin with the meeting in Washington 

sponsored by the American Social Hygiene Association and 
attended by delegates appointed by the State Superintendent of 
Education in each of five Middle Atlantic states and the District 
of Columbia. To others the improvement of personal and family 
living seemed always to have been an important part of their think- 
ing, an integral part of their teaching. 

The need for improved personal and family living was obvious 
to all and deemed urgent by most. It was, the delegates realized, 
the proper concern of schools as well as other agencies. This was 
neither new nor news, but how great are local needs and how well 
are we now teaching family life education? These were unanswered 
questions. 

To obtain answers to these questions and guidance in determin- 
ing the nature of further participation in a proposed regional proj- 
ect on strengthening family living, North Carolina decided to set 
up an experimental project in a single county. Pitt County was 
chosen because of its apparent readiness for such a project. The 
location of a large teachers’ college within the county and effective 
working relationships already established between the county and 
the college made Pitt County a logical choice. Then, too, East 
Carolina College was currently engaged in a study of how it might 
strengthen its own program of teaching family life education. 

With strong support from the county superintendent and his 
staff a steering committee comprising principals and supervisors 
representing all schools, grade levels, and academic areas in the 
county began the task of familiarizing teachers throughout the 
county with the work to date and the objectives and plans proposed 
by the committee. All teachers and many parents were invited to 
study a mid-west project report, Strengthening Family Life Educa- 
tion in Our Schools, and to comment on it. Reaction to the idea of 
devoting increased attention to personal and family living in the 
school program was generally favorable. 

Parents commented on the problems of youth with which they 
hoped the school could deal effectively. They noted the importance 
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of developing close working relationships between the home and 
the school and urged visits to homes by the teachers. Teachers 
suggested materials which they had found useful to supplement 
those listed in the mid-west project report. They noted in their 
own classes for several weeks what family life concepts they were 
already teaching and what opportunities arose daily for stress on 
better personal and family living, and in this way the groundwork 
for experimentation was already laid.* 

Armed with data and suggestions from parents, students and fel- 
low teachers, selected delegates attended the second workshop in 
Washington, there to exchange ideas and information with repre- 
sentatives of the other Middle Atlantic states. An earlier workshop 
had provided needed background in family life education. 

Reporting the results of the Washington workshop to the steer- 
ing committee was a stimulating experience. More ideas came 
forth on how to teach family life concepts. Enthusiasm developed 
in favor of involving all teachers and many more parents and pupils 
in the project. In short, the project in Pitt County was definitely 
underway. It was here to stay. The next step was clearly to develop 
understanding and support of the parents. 

An approaching workshop on family life education at East Caro- 
lina College afforded an excellent opportunity of informing the 
public, so the college president and a county supervisor discussed 
on television, purposes and plans for the workshop. Favorable 
public interest followed this television broadcast as it did talks 
by principals, supervisors and teachers to Civic Clubs, Parent- 
Teacher Associations and faculty groups. 

The superintendent and three principals with a faculty and 
Parent-Teacher Association members from each school in the coun- 
ty studied films and other curriculum materials and selected those 
most suitable for use in schools and public meetings. Upon invita- 
tion, principles left their schools to talk to faculties and P. T. A.’s 
in other schools about their plans for and early experiences with 
family life education in their schools. 

Important events began to take place in schools and communities 
all over Pitt County. High school sociology classes undertook 
both broadened and deepened study of personal and family living 
as they sought answers to questions ranging from “how should 
I ask for a date” and “how can I improve my looks or my person- 


* These curriculum observations were guided by a list of points to look for in family 
life education, prepared and distributed by a sub-committee of the local steering com- 
ne and a State Advisory Committee appointed by the State Superintendent of Public 
nstruction. 
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ality” to “should wives work” and “how much does it cost to feed 
and clothe a family.” One history class studied a unit on the lives 
of great men to ascertain in what ways their family life appears 
to have influenced them. Students in sociology studied with re- 
newed interest such topics as insurance, social security, family 
safety and buying. 

In a sociology class of thirty-four pupils, six of them from broken 
homes, the question, “is divorce right or wrong according to the 
church,” was raised following a unit on dating, courtship and 
marriage. The class invited one of the ministers from a nearby 
city to discuss this question. The minister not only presented the 
point of view of his own faith, but he discussed Hebrew, Methodist, 
Catholic, Christian and Presbyterian beliefs also. 

When members of the school board in this community reported 
seeing in a neighboring community some of the films being used 
in family life education and requested the principal to use them in 
the local school he turned for assistance to the sociology teacher 
and her class. After carefully pre-viewing all six of the films dealing 
with such teen-age problems as popularity, dating, personality, 
courtship and marriage, the class made up from its membership six 
panels, one for each film. A question box was provided, and ques- 
tions for each panel were solicited from the high school student 
body. That only two questions out of the total number placed 
in the box were of such nature that they could not be used, attests 
to the seriousness of the students’ response. 

Before each assembly period during which one of the films was 
to be shown and discussed, the panel for the day picked up the 
students’ questions and went over them. In order not to “stack” the 
answers they would use, they interviewed students throughout the 
school using the questions for the day and noting their answers. 
In each assembly program a film was shown, and the panel of the 
day discussed the film and the questions from the student body, 
bringing into the discussion students in the audience who had been 
interviewed during the week. 

How does one evaluate the importance and success of a program 
wherein students discuss their own problems on dating, going 
steady, responsibilities to parents, and seek acceptable answers to 
their own questions? The teacher’s comments are a partial evalu- 
ation. ‘“We held six assembly programs in three weeks. All six fea- 
tured a film and a panel discussion. Not once did the audience grow 
restless. Attendance at socials we held later was greater than ever 
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before, and it was easier to get parents to chaperone. The behavior 
of our students, especially their manners, has improved.” 

The Parent-Teacher Association in one small community de- 
cided to use the films in three parent workshops. Only a few fathers 
attended the first. The second workshop featured fathers, and 
about seventy-five came. The community buzzed after that pro- 
gram, and parents requested the school to add to the library materi- 
als on the Bible, manners, yes, even sex. The third session fea- 
tured whole families in a discussion of family life problems. Chil- 
dren and parents did not always see eye-to-eye on teen-age prob- 
lems, but board members and parents stopped the supervisor on the 
street to say that the discussions on personal and family living as 
related to their school and their community were the greatest revela- 
tion of need and best source of help they had ever had in the neigh- 
borhood. Sunday school attendance increased, in the opinion of 
some partly as a result of these family discussions. The principal 
said, “This program ties the church and the school together.” 

Family life education will continue to bring parents, children 
and their teachers together in Pitt County. As one principal com- 
mented, “When you deal with home and family living, you strength- 
en your program all along the way. When you understand a 
pupil’s growth and his home life, you understand his abili- 
ties and his programs, and you can teach him.” In two schools, 
instead of sending report cards home the teachers invite parents 
to visit school and have conferences with them about their chil- 
dren’s work and their school life. Parents came from 98 per cent 
of the homes to one school. Ninety-five per cent visited the other 
school. The parent of a fifth grade child remarked, “This is the 
best kind of reporting a teacher can do.” 

Why is Pitt County excited about personal and family living? 
It is not an academic discipline or subject. Family life education 
is not even new, though it has been neglected. Is Pitt County ex- 
cited because, as the superintendent of schools says, “We expect 
to get a lot of help from this approach. We need the project. We 
are concerned for and with our teenagers and their problems.”? 
Have teachers, parents and their children found common ground? 
Or did a teacher put her finger on the real cause when she said, 
“We are not teaching just children; we are teaching members of a 
family!” 








